PROBLEM PLAYS

I know not how to pray your patience;

Yet I must speak. Choose your revenge yourself;

Impose me to what penance your invention

Can lay upon my sin: yet sinn'd I not

But in mistaking.1

What, again, is one to think of the handling of the
moral problems raised in those difficult plays AlVs
Well and Measure jor Measure! These are, or should
be, quite definitely problem plays. They raise definite
moral issues. What shall a young woman do who,
loving a 'bright particular star' more than is discreet,
is tempted to take the bold step of securing him for ,
her husband by the authority of his guardian? To us
any solution seems inconceivable; certainly Shake-
speare's is not satisfactory, rather makes matters
worse. What, again, is a young woman to do who is
called upon to sacrifice her brother's life or her own
chastity? One may admire a great deal in the play and
yet feel that Shakespeare has not really faced the
problem even as Scott did a somewhat similar one in
The Heart of Midlothian. I am not concerned to blame
Shakespeare for not transcending the moral standards
of his age, but wish merely to suggest that he did not,
even to the extent of Jonson in his own day and
Moliere a little later, think that it was the business
of comedy to deal with moral problems at all. Its
business was to amuse a courtly or a popular audience.
Is it very different if we turn from the comedies to
the historical plays? The English Histories have for
motive, besides their dramatic and poetic interest, a
patriotic appeal, and I need not dwell upon them. I
will just say in passing that a candid reader will not
find it easy to accept Shakespeare's apparent approval
of Prince Hal or the King that he becomes. The

1 Mitch Ado, Act v. sc. i. 184-287.
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